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lemoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Continued from page 243.) 


To Martha Wistar. 
“Philadelphia, 6th mo. 20th, 1837. 

Dear Friend :—If affectionate remem- 
e be sufficient to prompt us in this way 
d converse with those we love, then sure 
dip pen in ink and venture on; other- 
here seems so many, many cares of one 
or other pressing upon me, I scarcely 
where to begin, or what to say. Sur- 
ed as we are in a city like this, with 
es of sorrow, the heart that is willing in 
little degree to le nd.its. sympathies, ‘ to 
with those who weep,’ finds many to 
nm with, as well as many to mourn over; 
8 at times permitted too, through unut- 
le mercy, to rejoice with those who re- 
in believing that the Lord sitteth upon 
oods, and that He reigneth, and with the 
pb will reign as King forever. 

looking back upon the solemn engage- 
in which thou and thy dear companion* 
been so sweetly banded with me, in ex- 
> and in suffering, however feebly and 
rthily I feel my very best efforts, to pro- 
the cause and kingdom of my dear Lord 
Redvemer, I am favored to feel a quiet 
ful rest, which is truly grateful, and 
ny of heartfelt acknowledgment to our 
ehty Helper. 
y you, dear friends, be encouraged and 
pthened in the work of your day, for 
the fields are white unto harvest; and 
ead that ‘He that reapeth receiveth 
s, and gathereth fruit unto like eternal.’ 
e burden of the church does rest on a 
few there, and I cannot but believe it 
e felt to fall with increased and increas- 
eight upon you, my dear friends, as the 
athers and mothers left, are gathered to 
heavenly home, and their vacant places 
be stepped into by the next in the rear, 
no break may be left for the enemy’s 
n foot. Ah! then it is we are made to 
hereasingly an awful responsibility ; and 
for ourselves what the apostle meant by 
xpression, ‘They watch for our souls as 
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they that must give account.’ 
will be the place in which you, dear friends, 
must endeavor to be found faithful. 
not it is your chief concern to be furnished 
from Him, in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, with counsel and 


|strength, and wisdom, that thus you may be 


enabled to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all—all the little you can—to 
stand. 


This is, and|his servant from the paw of the lion and the 


bear, who led His chosen Israel through the 


I doubt}sea; and who his ownself bore our sins, and 


carried our sorrows; who trod the wine-press 
alone, and of the people there was none with 
him ; He knoweth them that trust in him. 
Dear friend, may it be our chief concern to 
avail ourselves of the privilege granted the 
Lord’s dear children—not only to ‘believe in 
Him, but also to suffer for his sake.’ It seems 


Oh! may there be raised up a succession of|to me that as many as abide with their dear 


fishers, fowlers, and hunters, to seek the pre- 
cious prey of the souls of men; that in the 
day when inquisition will be made, we may 


Master, as many as dare not make any com- 
promise, neither to say with some, ‘I am of 
Paul; and I of Apolles, and I of Cephas;’ but 


be found acquitted, and through the mercy of|do desire in humility and abasedness of soul 


our adorable Advocate and Redeemer, be per- 
mitted on Mount Zion to stand, and forever 
celebrate the praises of our God and Savionr. 

Dear looks poorly, and seems bowed 
down; but I believe there will be a lifting up 
in the right time. He who knows us alto- 
gether, knows what to do with us; how to 
break us to pieces, and how to make us anew; 
and to prepare for the wedding garment—the 
righteousness of our dear Saviour. 

Many dear friends are very tenderly in daily 
remembrance, of which thou may please in- 
form with my-love very affectionately. Love 
also to your dear children; for whom I feel 
particularly solicitous, that they may be pre- 
vailed upon to listen, morning by morning, 
to the secret, gentle whisperings of the still 
small voice—the pleadings of the Divine Spirit. 
That as they grow in years, they may grow 
in grace, and become as a field blessed of the 
Lord. 

And now, dear friends, indebted for many 
kindnesses conferred while with you, on poor 
unworthy me, demanding my grateful ac- 
knowledgment—I, with unfeigned love, sub- 
scribe myself your attached friend, 

SarAH HILLMAN.” 


To Martha Wistar. 
“ Philadelphia, 2d mo. 25th, 1838. 

Dear Friend,—Inclination and leisure, per- 
haps thou knowest, seldom combine with such 
as like myself, have little talent for writing ; 
and yet love prompts the effort to say to thee 
at this late period, thy letter was not only 
duly received, but was truly cordial. Many, 
many times has my spirit saluted*thee, even 
amid new and unthought of trials, which have 
in these days come uponus. We have heard 
it said, ‘The signs of the times are fearful!’ 
And, ‘who shall stand in the day that is ap- 
proaching ?’? Some among us have been going 
as with our hands upon our loins and our 
mouths in the dust, secretly bemoaning the 
‘hurt of the daughter of Zion.’ We have heard 
a sound, but not of peace; and have been 
ready to say, ‘alas for the day!’ but now it 
comes. May the Lord on high shield his own 
sheep and lambs everywhere. May He make 
himself known amongst them as of old he did 


to be bowed in spirit to Christ Jesus, being 
willing to suffer reproach for his blessed name 
sale, have a creat fight of afflictions in store 
for them. And oh! may they be animated to 
‘hold fast the profession of their faith with- 
out wavering,’ knowing that He is faithful 
that called them. May we, my dear sister, be 
found of this number—patient and faithfal, 
bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus,—that His life may be manifested 
in us, and that through the power of His re- 
surrection, we may know an overcoming of 
this present world which lieth in wickedness ; 
and be prepared, through the boundless mercy 
of our adorable Advocate and Intercessor, to 
stand on Mount Zion with that blessed multi- 
tude, who in robes of white and with palms 
in their hands, forever praise his holy Name. 

* * * It is truly a very critical time 
with us as a people. Nevertheless I believe 
there will be a remnant left or preserved upon 
the ancient foundation of true Quakerism. 
There are many ways out, and but one way 
or door in to the sheepfold; and this way is 
Christ: whom to know, with the Father that 
sent Him, He has expressly said, is life 
eternal. 

Another object of interest was that of dear 
’s accepted offering. Ah! I do believe 
he has entered into covenant with his dear 
Master by sacrifice. May he be strengthened 
to keep hold of his part of the covenant, and 
be made useful and honorable among his 
brethren ; yea, a blessing to his father’s house. 
If thou please, remember me affectionately to 
him: and tell him to persevere, that the prize 
is at the end of the race. 

Ah! methinks, though myself the very 
least in my Father’s house, I can very sin- 
cerely crave for you dear friends, thou and 
thy husband, with whom, in some little mea- 
sure, my spirit has travailed, that, notwith- 
standing your feeling of unworthiness and 
unfitness for the work of the Lord, the arms 
of your hands may be strengthened ; that ye 
may be clothed upon with the armor of right- 
eousness on the right hand and on the left, 
and know a being kept, with my own soul 
also, as in the hollow of His hand. That thus 
we may move only in and by the appointment 


for Israel; and deliver all that trust in Him.|of the great and blessed Head of the church, | 
He is stronger than all. He that delivered|who hath said, ‘My sheep hear my voice, and 
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T know them, and they follow me: and I give 
unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any man pluck them out 
of my hand.’ To His holy care and keeping 
I desire to commend us for time and for eter- 
nity ; and in the love of the gospel, remain 
your attached, sympathizing friend, 

S. Hruman.” 
(To be continued.) 


so 
Animal Character. 
(Continued from page 243.) 
HORSE—OX—ASS. 


It happened to me one night during the late 
war in France to ride into the court-yard of 
an inn which was full of French artillerymen. 
In the bustle and hurry of the time it was 
useless to call for the services of an ostler, so 
I set about seeking for stable-room myself. 
In the French country inns there are no stalls, 
and the only division between the horses, 
when there is any separation at all, is a board 
suspended at one end by an iron hook to the 
manger, and at the other hanging from the 
roof by a knotted cord. In this inn, however, 
even the hanging-board was wanting, and 
about fifty artillery horses were huddled to- 
gether so closely as almost to touch each other, 
so that it was difficult to find an open space 
for my mare. At last I found an opening 
near a magnificent black animal, which I sup- 
posed to be an officer’s saddle-horse. 

A fine horse is always an attraction for me, 
so as soon as I had finished such arrange- 
ments as were possible for the comfort of my. 
own beast, I began to examine her neighbor 
rather minutely. He seemed in perfect health, 
but at last I discovered a fresh wound on the 
near foreleg, evidently caused by the fragment 
of a shell. (There had been a battle at the 
place the day before.) Turning to an artillery- 
man who was standing by, I asked if the 
veterinary surgeon thought he could save the 
horse. “No, sir, he is to be shot to-morrow 
morning.” This decision seemed hard, for the 
horse stood well, and was eating his hay tran- 
quilly. I felt strongly tempted to beg him, 
and see what rest and care could accomplish. 

At midnight I came back for my own mare. 
There was a great and terrible change in her 
neighbor’s condition. He lay in the straw, 
half under her, the place was so crowded. I 
shall never forget his piteous cries and moans. 
He could not rise, and the shattered limb was 
causing him cruel pain. His noble head lay 
at my feet, and I stooped to caress it. 

‘So this is the reward,” I thought, “that 
man gives to the best and bravest servant he 
has! A long night of intolerable anguish, 
unrelieved by any attempt whatever to soothe 
or ease his pain; in the morning, the delayed 
charity of a rifle-bullet!” This single instance, 
which moved me because I had seen it, per- 
haps a little also because the animal was 
beautiful and gentle, what was it, after all, in 
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without either the pride of the soldier, the 
reason of the philosopher, or the hope of the 
Christian—that is evil, pure and unmixed! 
Like all who love animals much, I know 
and remember them as I know and remember 
men. 
The powers of affection in the horse are for 


the most part latent. We see faint signs of|vines have not the horse’s irritability ; 


them, and there is a general belief that the 
horse has such powers, which isfounded partly 
on some exceptional examples, and partly on 
a subtle satisfaction in believing that we are 
beloved by our slaves. But the plain truth 
is, that horses, as they live usually in our ser- 
vice, have little to love us for, and most com- 
monly regard us either with indifference or 
dislike. When we come to the active vices, 
the hatred and rebellion of the horse against 
his master express themselves very plainly, 
much more plainly than equine affection ex- 
presses itself ever. Many of these vices are 
hereditary in the equine blood, and are a tra- 
dition of ill-usage. The way in which they 


burst forth in horses, apparently of the most|grandest is not, I think, their idle time 
tranquil character, is one of the mysteries of|the hours they pass in luxurious indolen 
nature. Three instances have occurred in my|summer noontide, under the shade of wi 


own stable, of animals becoming suddenly and 


irremediably vicious, passing in the course of/effort in harness, dragging great wains | 
three or four days from a state like that of|in the late evening, when the sky is cha 


Paris under the Empire to the rage and re- 
bellion of Paris under the Commune, and 
neither in these cases, nor in any other that 
has come under my observation, has a real vice 
ever been permanently eradicated. Horses 
become vicious from many causes; the most 
frequent, I think, is idleness, in combination 
with confinement and good keep. Out at grass 
a horse becomes wild rather than vicious, and 
mere wildness is easily curable by gentleness 
and patience. Tied up in astable, with plenty 
of hay and corn, his system accumulates the 
electricity of irritability which ought to have 
been regularly expended in work, and it ex- 
plodes in dangerous violence. Four days’ 
idleness in an inn-stable, during wet weather, 
cost me the most valuable horse I ever pos- 
sessed. On the fifth day no man could ride 
him, and no man was ever able to ride him 
afterwards. 

Most horses are fairly good, and in some 
races almost all of them are docile. In other 
races vices of different kinds are very com- 
mon. ‘Take the Corsican ponies, for instance, 
a hardy little race of much speed and endur- 
ance, very useful to drive in pairs in small 
phaetons; they are nearly always vicious, 
though seldom vicious enough to interfere 
materially with their usefulness. A tiny pair 
were Offered me with a pretty carriage, the 
whole equipage suspiciously cheap, but I dis- 
covered that one of the charming little crea- 
tures would kick and the other bit like a wolf. 
Afterwards, I found that these accomplish- 
ments were common to the Corsican breed ; 
in fact, that they were generally as energetic, 


comparison with the incalculable quantity of| but as wilful and difficult to deal with, as their 


animal suffering which the war was causing 
in half the provinces of France? These re- 
flections filled me with pain and sadness as I 
rode over the battle-ground in the frosty 
moonlight. The dead horses lay there still, 
just as they fell, and for them I felt no pity. 
Swift death, sudden oblivion, rest absolute, 
unconscious, eternal, these are not evils; but 
the pain of the torn flesh and the shattered 
bone, the long agony in hunger and cold, the 
anguish of the poor maimed brutes, who strug- 
gle through the last dark passages of existence, 


little human compatriot, Napoleon. On the 
other hand, there are breeds where gentle 
tempers and amiable manners are hereditary. 

The conspicuous merit of the horse, which 
has given him the dearly-paid honor of shar- 
ing in our wars, is his capacity for being dis- 
ciplined,—and a very great capacity it is, a 
very noble gift indeed; nobler than much 
cleverness. Several animals are cleverer than 
the horse in the way of intelligence; not one 
is so amenable to discipline. 


The patient oxen! This is their main vir-|they stopped the bull, who floundered + 


tue, patience. And their chief gift or en¢ 
men is strength. No animal known tot 
Western Europe has patience comparab 
that of the ox, and for vast strength, stea 
exerted, he is above rivalry. The dray-l 
is as strong, but he does not possess the 
sistent steadiness of trained oxen. The 


temper is very calm, slow to anger, and ¢ 
finite endurance. They work always 
nature’s grand old principle of unhurrie¢ 
untiring application, pushing on always 
pressure equal to their task, as if life ix 
world were infinite for them, and the h 
instead of flying, walked on at their own 
pace. Better servants man never had, 
notwithstanding their slowness they acl 
enormous results. i 
The animals which work for us show’ 
character, as men do, in their work; and th 
fore, in speaking of the working animal 
me inquire, first, how they acquit themsé 
in service. The time when these animal 


spreading trees, but their moments of sup! 


with thunder and the harvest is hastily 
ered. 

The difference of custom in the employ 
of oxen cannot be seen in a more Sst 
manner than by visiting two old French ¢ 
Sens and Autun, each on a market-day 
the fifteen hundred vehicles that go 
market at Sens, not one is drawn by ¢ 
or if there should be one, it is a chance ¥ 
may happen twice in a twelvemonth, 
Autun, on the contrary, you will find per 
a thousand pairs, all the heavy work | 
given to oxen in that neighborhood, ¥ 
the light work, requiring speed, is resé 
for horses. 

In writing about the bovines it seems 
it would be an omission not to speak of 
most magnificent example of their stre 
the rage and fury of the bull, but in 
papers I intend to confine myself p 
strictly to what I have seen, passing 
with the most rapid allusion what I have 
of or heard about, else there would be né¢ 
to the subject. Now, I never saw a bull? 
in a rage except once, and then most @ 
time, as the reader will see presently, I 
sarily had my back to him, and could obs 
very little. It fell out in this wise. The 
sent writer was descending a certain © 
lovely trout-stream, in his canoe, on a be 
ful morning in June. In one place the sf 
passed through a great park-like pastu 
in the pasture were a herd of-oxen with a 
fine tawny-colored bull. This bull took off 
at the canoe and became furious. Heb 
by galloping alongside and bellowing# 
afterwards dashed into the stream. 
been a better strategist, he would have | 
this below me and cut off my retreat, bu 
road was open before me and I paddled fo 
The bull got on astonishingly fast, thou 
spite of the rough, stony river-bed. The 
may have been seven inches deep, the cu 
luckily, rapid, but great were my apf 
sions of grounding, for had I once stuck 
my enemy would have been upon mé. 
length we came to a deep pool, with a% 
tity of snags. I slipped through these 
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| 
| 
| 
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ever. On the contrary, it serves many im- member—the Jaw of Christ seems to suppose 
portant uses, some of which I desire here to|that the entire Church, as a body, engage in 
enumerate. it. All the members, then, are active partici- 
“In the first place, church discipline, law-| pants and none are mere spectators of the 
fully and lovingly conducted, tends to reclaim| procedure. But the initiatory and interme- 
the offending member. diate steps, although these should, in fulfil- 
«This is manifestly a leading object had in| ment of the manifest intention of Christ, be 
view by Christ himself in the ordinance of| as private and confidential as possible, will, in 
church discipline. It is noteworthy that the the nature of things, often inevitably be ob- 
ordinance proper is immediately preceded in|served by some members that are not them- 
the text by what it is proper to regard in the selves implicated in the practical responsi- 
light of a touching and significant parable.| bility of the measures. There will somehow 
The Lord supposes the case of one sheep lost be diffused more or less widely through the 
out of the flock of a hundred. ‘Doth not the} body a sense of an unusual activity in the vis 
owner,’ Christ asks, ‘leave the ninety and medicatric which is lodged in the Church, 
nine, and goeth into the mountains and seeketh| working toward a particular member where 
that which is gone astray? And if so be that there is felt to be a wound. The Church is 
he find it, verily I say unto you he rejoiceth|one body, and it is not possible for any single 
more of that sheep than of the ninety and member of it to suffer alone. There will be 
nine that went not astray. Even so it is not|/a certain indefinable consciousness spread. 
the will of your Father which is in Heaven throughout a considerable part, at least, of 
that one of these little ones should perish.’|the Church that a rally and muster of the re- 
The provisions of the statute regulating church|served recuperative forces of the organism is 
discipline immediately follow. That tender,|in progress. As far as this is the case so far 
healing, balsamic expression, ‘thou hast gain-|there will be experienced a reflected sense of 
ed thy brother,’ is another unmistakable note|circumspection and fear on the part of each 
of the reclaiming object that was prominent member for himself, lest he, too, in his turn, 
in the thought of the Divine Lawgiver when| prove the occasion of a similar disturbance 
he promulgated the law of his kingdom.|and a similar effort at self-recovery to the 
Church discipline is primarily, then, only body. We are all of us so constituted that 
brotherly watch-care. It begins when the| we do not like to have the rebuking and cor- 
transgression is recent, and seeks to close be-|recting offices of others directed toward us. 
fore the transgressor that hard path on which| There is a strange instinct in us all to shrink 
he has entered at his very first step in it. It|from becoming the object of moral reprehen- 
leads the transgressor to make confession of| sion, however kind and however healing, with 
his fault—an act of Christian obedience, with] our fellows. The just dread of this is one of 
one exception, the most difficult and at the|the most effective deterrents from wrong- 
same time most fruitful that any Christian| doing that the relations of man to man can 
can perform. furnish. It was the wise purpose of Christ in 
“In the second place, church discipline, legislating for his Church to provide a system 
rightly conducted, tends to promote the moral| of means by which the scattered rays of moral 
and spiritual benefit of those who conduct it.| public opinion could be promptly gathered 
“J know that precisely the opposite opinion|and brought to a focus upon any member in 
as to the tendency of church discipline is very the body that needed a concentration of ex- 
current. But this is because the nature itself ternal influence to reduce him to propriety in 
of church discipline is radically misconceived.| behavior. It is a sad loss to the good of all 
It is not a judicial procedure. It is a process when this beneficent Divine provision is suf 
of spontaneous peace-making. It isnot official.| fered to fall into neglect and disuse.” 
It is brotherly. And brotherly admonition I| ‘In the exercise of church discipline the 
reckon, beyond even the grace of confession, | effort is to restore a mutual harmony in some 
the highest and hardest and rarest office of|degree impaired. The remedy is expressly 
Christian obedience toward a fellow-disciple. adapted to the disease. The members them- 
No doubt it is fatally easy for a brother ag- selves, between whom the breach of relation 
grieved to go ina spirit of anger to the author has occurred, are set to repairing the breach. 
of the grievance and rate him roundly for his|If they fail, then other members are sum- 
fault. But this is crimination, not admoni-|moned to re-enforce their ineffectual efforts. 
tion. It begets recrimination, not confession.| Finally, if need arise, the whole body concen- 
To admonish a brother, as a brother, for his trates its vital reparative force at the point 
sake, rather than for your own, ah! that is|of rupture. If the utmost energy of the or- 
about the last achievement of grace in a hu- ganism prove insufficient to restore the offend- 
man heart. But this is what the law of church ing member to his place and office, then, with 
discipline requires on the part of those who| one supreme agony of self-recovery, the offend- 
conduct it. What courage, coupled with what ing member is cut off.” 
humility ; what firmness, coupled with what 
gentleness ; what pureness, coupled with what) Fifth month, 1803.—About these days my 
The law of church discipline is laid down |sense of fellow-weakness ; what wisdom, what} situation was that of secret mourning and 
the Supreme Lawgiver himself of the|patience, what unselfishness, what love does|lamentation, not for the dead, but for them 
i .|the proper exercise of church discipline sup-|that were gone into captivity, and for the 
pose on the part of those who administer it!|slain of the daughter of my people. O Lord, 
To what a pitch of holy endeavor does it re-| by whom shall Jacob’s seed arise, seeing it is 


harsh in any of its provisions. It enjoins|quire them to rise! so small and oppressed!—Richard Jordan. 
pearance and admonition, and only in the] “In the third place, church discipline pro- How descriptive is the above of the mourn- 
t degree of its application commands sever-| perly administered, has a wholesome admoni-|ful feelings and plaintive appeals of some in 


of a member from the body. It is of|tory and restraining effect upon those mem- the present day! The sorrowful language of 
h discipline as conducted according to|bers who do not directly participate in ad-| whose hearts at times is, “The ways of Zion 
letter and in the spirit of this law of the ministering it. do mourn,” &c.; “her enemies prosper,” We, ; 
d that I speak. Church discipline thus “If discipline undertaken proceeds to its| “how doth the city sit solitary, that was full 


ducted does no harm to any interest what. | last degree—the expulsion of the offending! of people,” &c, 


while, and by the time he got to shore 
1 was safe in an impenetrable cover. 
donkey’s temper is closely connected 
the barometer; he is comparatively 
ble and vivacious when the air is dry, 
e subsides into sullen sluggishness under 
nfluences of humidity. As to the state 
e roads, he is delicate as a prettily. booted 
Mud is his abomination ; he cannot en- 
to splash himself, and will not trot on 
ly macadam till compelled by the cruelty 
3 driver. 
have never yet seen the donkey which 
| be guided easily and safely through an 
sate crowd of carriages or on a really 
erous road. The deficiency of the ass 
be expressed in a single word ; it is de- 
ey of delicacy. You can guide a good 
s as delicately as a sailing-boat ; when the 
al driver has an inch to spare he is per- 
at his ease, and he can twist in and out 
ngst the throng of vehicles when a mo- 
tary display of self-will in the animal 
d be the cause of an immediate accident. 
ass appears to be incapable of any delicate 
pline of this kind. He may be strong, 
, courageous, entirely free from any serl- 
vice, but he is always in a greater or less 
ee unmanageable. When he is really 
yas, that is another matter. There is no 
to his inventions, for he is quite as intel- 
it as the horse, and a thousand times more 
ferent to man’s opinion or man’s punish- 
t. Ihave seen a donkey feign death so 
ectly as to take in everybody but his 
ter, who had been too often a spectator 
sat little comedy. Many asses are danger- 
piters. It is probable that the idea of 
g the ass for service would scarcely have 
irred to any modern nation if it had not 
e to us from the East. In hot sunshine 
ass is at his best, and in the dry atmos- 
re of Palestine or Egypt he may display 
rmanent activity. Besides, in those coun- 
3 he has the immense advantage of posses- 
-a foil to set off such merits as are really 
People who are accustomed to the camel, 
most stupid of domesticated brutes, may 
ire the ass by contrast, as Sir Samuel 
‘er did. And there are races of Oriental 
s far superior in elegance to ours, and 


rior perhaps in delicacy and docility. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Church Discipline. 

revent number of The Independent con- 
s some remarks on this subject, by W. C. 
kinson, which are much in accordance 
h the spirit of our own Discipline, which 
s the restoration of those who have fallen 
evil, and the preservation of the Church 
n organized body of disciples, exemplify- 
in their daily lives, the doctrines they 
fess. The following passages are extracted 
the article alluded to. 


der spirit of love. There is nothing hard 
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What a comment is the following on the! not be induced to believe that he did not dwell Eis } 
in an atmosphere of poisons, poinards and|_ Believing the following extract from F 


vanity of riches! 


THE FRIEND. 


Nathan Rothschild, of London.—The high| pistols — Harper's Magazine. 


priest of the exchange was not happy, even 
in the midst of his overflowing coffers. Natur- 
ally enough, he had few friends and number- 
less enemies. In later years he suffered from 
constant dread of assassination. He was al- 
ways receiving threatening letters, declaring 
that his life depended on his sending certain 
sums of money to certain addresses. He 
scented murder in every breeze, suspected 
poison in every cup. In sleep, he had night- 
mare visions of crouching things: in waking 
hours, he started at every unexpected noise. 
One morning two strangers were announ- 
ced as having important business with the 
banker, and they were shown into his private 
office. He bowed to them, and inquired the 
nature of their negotiation. They bowed and 
said nothing, but advanced toward him, thrust- 
ing their fingers nervously into their pockets. 
Rothschild’s alarm was excited at once. They 


must be searching for concealed weapons :, 


their bearded faces made it clear to his fright- 
ened fancy that they were homicidal ruffians. 
He retreated in terror behind a large desk, 
seized a ponderous ledger, hurled it at their 


heads, and screamed “ murder,” at the top of 


his voice. A small army of clerks poured into 
the room, and laid violent hands on the 
strangers, who proved to be wealthy Polish 
bankers, bringing letters of introduction to 
the (physically timid) lion of loans. Embar- 
rassed by his auriferously august presence— 
what is there in a breathing money-bag capa- 
ble ofinspiring awe ?—they forgot their speech 
and their common coolness of conduct. They 
were nearly as much terrified as the renowned 
Israelite; and, as it was their initial visit to 
England, they imagined at first that all 
foreigners were deemed robbers and despe- 
radoes until the contrary was established. 
The wretchedly rich Nathan never went 
out alone after dark, never entered an un- 
lighted room, had servants within call of his 


bed chamber, slept with loaded pistols under} 


his pillow. 

A fellow-Frankforter, dining with him one 
evening, and, observing the luxury of his 
household, remarked: ‘‘ You must be happy, 
baron, with the power to gratify every wish.” 

“Happy, indeed!” was the response. ‘Do 
you think it happiness to be haunted always 
with the dread of murder, to have your appe- 
tite for breakfast sharpened by a threat to 
stab you to the heart unless you enclose a 
thousand guineas to some unknown villain ?” 

On one occasion, when the great financier 
had been to an evening party, and had gotten 
into his carriage to go home, a friend, wishing 
to make an appointment, stepped out to speak 
to him. The timorous banker mistook his 
familiar for a highwayman, and thrust a pistol 
out of the carriage window, with his favorite 
ery of “Murder!” before he could be acquaint- 
ed with the situation. 

As Rothschild grew richer and older his 
fears increased. He became almost a mono- 
maniac on the subject of assassination, and 
many of his relatives thought him in serious 
danger of insanity through his constant ap- 
prehensions. Most of the menacing messages 
were unquestionably sent by his enemies, with 
whom he was plentifully supplied. Conscious 
of his weakness, they revenged themselves 
upon him by inspiring him with baseless ter- 
rors, He was repeatedly told so, but he could 


Selected. 
MY DARLINGS. 


When steps are hurrying homeward, 
And night the world o’erspreads, 
And I see at the open windows 
The shining of little heads, 
I think of you, my darlings, 
In your low and lonesome beds. 


And when the latch is lifted, 
And I hear the voices glad, 

I feel my arms more empty, 
My heart more widely sad; 

For we measure dearth of blessings 
By the blessings we have had. 


. But sometimes in sweet visions 
My faith to sight expands, 
And with my babes in his bosom, 
My Lord before me standy 
And I feel on my head, bowed lowly 
The touches of little hands, 


Then pain is lost in patience, 
And tears no longer flow ; 
They are only dead to the sorrow 
And sin of life, I know, 
Alice Cary. 


Selected, 
” PRAYER FOR STRENGTH. 


Father! before thy footstool kneeling, 
Once more my heart goes up to Thee; 

For aid, for strength, to Thee appealing, 
Thou who alone canst succor me. 


Hear me! for heart and flesh are failing— 
My spirit yielding in the strife ; 

And anguish, wild as unavailing. 
Sweeps in a flood across my life. 


Help me to stem the tide of sorrow ; 
Help me to bear Thy chastening rod; 

Give me endurance; let me borrow 
Strength from thy promise, O my God! 


Not mine the grief which words may lighten ; 
Not mine the tears of common woe: 

The pang with which my heart-strings tighten, 
Only the All-seeing One may know. 


And I am weak; my feeble spirit 
Shrinks from life’s task in wild dismay : 
Yet not that Thou that task wouldst spare it, 
My Father, do I dare to pray. 


Into my soul Thy might infusing, 
Strengthen my spirit by Thine own, 
Help me—all other aid refusing— 
To cling to Thee, and Thee alone. 


And oh! in my exceeding weakness 

Make Thy strength perfect: Thou art strong! 
Aid me to do thy will with meekness, 

Thou, to whom all my powers belong. 


Saviour! our human form once wearing, 
Help, by the memory of that day, 

When painfully Thy dark cross bearing, 
F’en for a time Thy strength gave way. 


Beneath a lighter burden sinking, 
Jesus, I cast myself on Thee; 

Forgive, forgive this useless shrinking 
From trials that I know must be. 


Oh! let me feel that Thou art near me, 
Close to Thy side I shall not fear. 
Hear me, O strength of Israel! hear me; 
Sustain and aid! in mercy, hear! 
pol aly thin 
Selected. 
Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve,. but all may please ; 
Oh! let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
Large bounties to restore we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt of piyine pa 
‘annah More, 


For “The E ' 


Library, entitled “Institution of the D: 
line,” vol. 1st page 123, may be interesti 
the readers of “The Friend,” it is sent fe 
sertion therein. 
“Tn John Burnyeat’s Journal, he obs 
that at the Half-Year’s Meeting at Oyster 
on Long Island, in the Highth month, 
Friends were much troubled with ‘ser 
who rose up in a wrong spirit,’ agains 
blessed order which Friends were gatl 
into and sweetly settling in ; and their 
and bitterness was chiefly against George 
and his papers of wholesome advice, whi¢ 
the love of God, he had sent among Frie 
These papers were doubtless the Epi 
issued by that eminent man on the subjee 
discipline, which were received in this 
try and noticed on the minutes as authom 
tive in the Society. That the Disciplin 
instituted by him, was substantially the 
as that now existing, at least in its pring 
features, the following extracts will illustr 
They also evince the comprehensivenes 
his mind, which with no other external g 
than the New Testament, marked out a 
tem of church government embracing so m 
important points, and so completely adaj 
to the various circumstances of the Soe 
that, through all the changes which haye 
curred in a period of more than one hun¢ 
and seventy years, it has been found adequl 
to meet the wants of the church. These 
tracts are rendered more interesting also, 
the view which they give of the amiable 
excellent traits of his character. Love te 
brotherhood and to all mankind—a desir 
promote peace and happiness among his bt 
ren; sympathy for the afflicted; care for 
destitute ; liberality to the needy; tender 
and forbearance toward the erring, and ki 
ness and courtesy to all, are strongly mark 
throughout the whole. 
No man of unprejudiced mind and com 
tent judgment, can peruse the disciplina 
regulations made by George Fox, with 
being struck with the wisdom, modera 
and christian dignity and propriety which 
tinguished them. ‘There is no characte 
Christian history since the days of its diy: 
Founder,’ says the Annual Review and H 
tory of Literature, ‘more free from spot 
stain, than that of George Fox. It is noth 
absurd to pronounce him insane from his wi 
ings, than it would be to pronounce OC 
well a fool from his speeches. By their 
tions they are to be judged. No form of ¢ 
polity so unexceptionable in its means al 
end, so beautiful in all its parts, so perfects 
a whole, has ever been imagined in philosoph 
cal romance, or proposed in theory, as t 
man conceived, established and reduced 
practice.’ , 
Such is the opinion respecting George F 
and the Discipline, expressed by persons 
members of the Society of Friends, and e 
sequently not likely to be influenced by 8 
tarian partialities. It is not surprising if th 
who enjoy the privileges of membership, 
realize the beneficial and happy effects rest 
ing from the institution which he was 1 
instrument of establishing, should love t 
character of the man, and cling with religi¢ 
veneration to the principles and practices 
their forefathers, from which they have 
rived superior advantages for so many gene 
tions,” rf 
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anging Climate of the Atlantic Coast—Laws 
of the Weather. 

@ have in this city a very skilful and 
lal observer of the weather—Daniel Dra- 
director of the Meteorological Observa- 
at Central Park. Persons who lounge 
igh the lower room of the Museum build- 
at the Park, and notice with curiosity 
ecords of the thermometer and barome- 
od aneometer, get but a poor idea of the 
abors of the director. The solid fruits 
8 toil appear in his annual reports, where 
assifies and makes instructive use of the 
ad data thus obtained, and deduces re- 
of great value. His last report just 
d, is rich in philosophical traths. It 
ins not merely what he can pick up at 
ark, but laborious comparisons of obser- 
ns for several points on the Atlantic coast 
brms of years, and the conclusions justly 
ithereon. D. Draper is the persistent foe 
e popular fallacy—and in this number he 
s to demolish it altogether. The fallacy 
is (it is very prevalent among old people) 
at the temperature of the Atlantic States 
coming warmer. This notion, often ex- 
sed in current literature, ought to disap- 
from print after the severe handling it 
ves from this meteorological expert. This 

he confines his investigations to the 
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sands of persons have unpleasant cause to re- 
member, a biting cold wind from the north- 
west swept over a vast tract of country, kill- 
ing deciduous and evergreen trees by the 
million. The Central Park alone lost eight 
thousand trees by this unseasonable blast. 
Our own investigations made at the time 
showed a wide-spread destruction all over 
Long Island, New Jersey, the New England 
States, and West as far as the Rocky Moun- 
tains. D. Draper, studying the history of this 
phenomenon, finds that the cold wind made 
itself first felt on March 13, in the region be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Missis- 
sippi. It had a front of at least 1,000 miles, 
and a velocity of 500 miles a day, and lowered 
the temperature of plces over which it passed 
by more than 20 degrees. On the 14th it 
traversed the space between the Mississippi 
and the Alleghany range; on the 15th it 
swept on to the Atlantic coast, and thence 
out to sea. This terrible wind followed a 
course perfectly well-defined by barometrical 
and thrermometrical records; and it is the 
same course taken by all the great atmosphe- 
ric waves, cold or warm, which pass over the 
Atlantic slope of the United States. Their 
uniform direction is towards the Hast. Ta- 
bles also indicate that while some of the 
atmospheric movements are cyclonic, or ar- 


hs of June, July and August in groups of|ranged round a central point, many are ana- 


years, at various points on the coast, and 
ive the general results. For New York 
nean of four groups of five years each for 
months given is 71.83 degrees, and the 
n of the same months for thirty-three 
bssive years is 72.09. The Philadelphia 
ds for four groups of five years each 
a mean of 75.57 degrees, and the mean 
e same months for fifty-six years is 73.79. 
Boston observations date back eighty- 
years, and the mean for the three months 
.43, and that for the four groups, &c., is 
). At Charleston, the mean of four groups, 
ed from observations between 1750 and 
is 80.12, and there is no variation worth 
sioning from one end of the scale to the 
The registrations for New Haven 

a period of eighty-six years, and the 

n is 69.76 degrees, and that for the group 
tions 69.77. Incidentally, we wou!d no- 
he difference in the mean temperature 
1 these places as follows, for the longest 
s of the observations :—Boston, 69.43 ; 
Haven, 69.76; New York, 72.09; Phila- 
nia, 73.79, and Charleston, 80.12. From 
» tables D. Draper deduces the truth that 
has been no change in the temperature 
e three hot months of the year in the 
atic States, thus strengthening the opin- 
maintained by him last year in his inves- 
ions of the winter months, as far back as 
ave any records. In the report of 1872 
so showed that, taking the rainfalls in 
*ssive periods of ten years each, and com- 
g them, there is no apparent increase or 
nution in the mean quantity of rain ; also 
the number of days that the Hudson 
had remained closed, taken in periods 

n years, from 1817 to 1867, was about 91 
ally, and that the mean did not vary 
g the entire period of the record. Sta- 
8 at New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. Paul 
other places, as far as they go, indicate 
»stability of climate. Turning from this 
et the author inquires—W hat is the direc- 
in which atmospheric fluctuations cross 


logous to those exhibited by the ocean waves, 
long and straight, with maxima and minima 
lines. The great rainstorms over the same re- 
gion generally move in an easterly direction. 
D. Draper presents tables of the movements 
of storms originating in this country and tra- 
versing the Atlantic Ocean. Within certain 
limits the time of their passage may be pre- 
dicted. From a comparison of the registers 
at the Central Park Observatory and those 
of Valentia and Falmouth he obtains this law 
—In the case of an easterly wind which is 
travelling about 200 miles in 24 hours, find 
the exact time of the lowest reading of the 
barometer, and ascertain the speed of the 
storm for 24 hours before and 24 hours after 
that time, and the mean of these two numbers 
will give the rate of progress in 24 hours ; 
then divide 4,200 by this last number, and 
the quotient will express the number of days 
required for the storm to cross from New York 
to Falmouth or Valentia. D. Draper gives 
one example out of many to demonstrate 
this. October 4, 1869, there occurred a low 
barometer at the Park Observatory. Inthe 24 
hours previous, the wind had made 313 miles, 
and in the next 24 hours it made 286 miles— 
the mean being 299. Dividing 4,200 by this, 
the theoretical time of passage across the At- 
lantic was 14 days, and the date of its arrival 
at Falmouth October18. The English weather 
reports proved that the actual time of its arri- 
val was on the calculated day. D. Draper 
notices the curious occasional fact that storms 
leaving this side of the Atlantic several days 
apart arrive in the British Island on the same 
day ; also, that there are instances in which 
the last storm overpasses the first by several 
days. Out of eighty-six atmospheric disturb- 
ances expected to cross the Atlantic, only 
three seemed to have failed.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 
Sgt stata lel 

How hard it is for wise people to become 

fools ; indeed it seems as though they would 
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For “The Friend.” 

Some of the editorial remarks in the 18th 
number of the “ Friend,” do not dovetail with 
some in the 29th number. After a quotation 
from Robert Barclay on the subject of Divine 
worship, it is said: ‘* The pre-arranged read- 
ing of the Scriptures, is as much will-worship 
and stated service or ritual, as is reading the 
liturgy in the ‘Established Church.’ Much 
has been said, both in this country and in 
England, to reconcile Friends to having the 
Scriptures read in their meetings, but we can- 
not see how any one, understanding and hold- 
ing the doctrine of Friends in relation to the 
spirituality of Divine worship, and the neces- 
sity for the direct influence of the Holy Spirit 
for every act of worship, can give countenance 
to such an open violation of that fundamental 
doctrine, as to assemble with those who practise 
it.” In the 29th number, it is said: ‘‘ While 
we believe that those who are in the practice 
of those things,” (reading the Scriptures or 
singing psalmsor hymns), ‘‘haveno validclaim 
to the character or name of Friends, yet we 
apprehend the time has not come, when those 
who adhere to the doctrines and testimonies 
which Friends have ever held, and who alone 
are the true Society of Friends, are prepared 
to determine what further the Head of the 
church requires at their hands.” 

Now, it appears clear to me, that the writer 
in the 18th number thought the “time had 
come,” when Friends thus situated (as describ- 
ed) should ‘‘ determine what further the Head 
of the church requires at their hands.” A 
course to be pursued is even pointed out for 
them. ‘ We would suppose they would great- 
ly prefer to sit down with their families at 
their own homes, and there wait reverently 
upon the Father of Spirits, than submit to 
such a ceremony, such an impediment to the 
most solemn act in which their souls can be 
engaged.” The views heid out in the para- 
graph quoted (18th number), are in accord- 
ance with those of Robert Barclay, published 
nearly two hundred years ago, and to which 
the Society of Friends has set its hand and 
seal, believing that he wrote under Divine 
direction and guidance, and therefore, the 
Head of the church has ‘‘ determined” for 
Friends what they may and ought to do 
under such circumstances. So* that we con- 
clude with Robert Barclay, “That where a 
people are gathered together into the belief of 
the principles and doctrines of the gospel of 
Christ, if any of that people shall go from 
their principles, and assert things false and 
contrary to what they have already received ; 
such as stand and abide firm in the faith, have 
power by the Spirit of God, after they have 
used Christian endeavors to convince and re- 
claim them, upon their obstinacy, to separate 
from such, and to exclude them from their 
spiritual fellowship and communion, for other- 


| 


ways if this be denied, farewell to all Chris- 
tianity, or to the maintaining of any sound 
doctrine in the church of Christ.” A. 
[The difference, between those members ofa 
meeting, where the reading of the Scriptures 
has been introduced as part of its “service,” 
worshipping at their own homes, and Friends 
as a Society deciding “ what further the Head 
of the church requires at their hands,” is so 
clear and decided, that we apprehend few, if 
any other of our readers do not see and com- 
prehend it, and therefore that it is not neces- 


rather remain fools than become wise through |sary to enter into any explanation respecting 


Jnited States? In March, 1872, as thou-'this medium.— Richard Jordan. 


it.—Ebs. ] 
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For “The Friend.” 


John Heald. 
(Continned from page 242.) 

“ 9d mo. 12th, 1819.. At Madison I took up 
some time in treating on silent worship, show- 
ing that it was nowhere commanded by the 
Divine Master, that [his disciples] should 
preach at all meetings they came to. The 
fashion or custom of preaching as now used may 
cause people to think this must be right, and 
without examining impartially we are lia- 
ble to be imposed on. The Master entered 
into a synagogue and stood up to read, and 
received the book of the Prophet Isaiah, and, 
when he had read a few lines, returned the 
book and sat down, and the eyes of all the 
people were fixed on Him. Was there nota 
sitting in silence then? I suppose more can 
be said in favor of silent waiting than many 
are aware of. When there was silence in 
Heaven for the space of half an hour, nothing 
is said of its being wrong or unacceptable. 
We are instructed to pray, Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done in earth as it is in hea- 
ven; and we ought to wait to know what the 
will of Heaven is, and then endeavor to do it. 
Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst. Here not 
a word is said of preaching to them. 

Ruth Spencer had notice given of a meet- 
ing at a place called Log City, to which we 
went. The meeting was in a school-house 
which was filled to overflowing. Ruth spoke 
a short time, and I followed, and in closing 
desired them not to put off the necessary pre- 
paration for death, until the things concern- 
ing their peace be hid from their eyes; as did 
the people formerly whom our Saviour wept 
over, saying, O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, but 
ye would not; now the things belonging 
to your peace are hid from your eyes. ‘This 
is a deplorable state for a poor creature to fall 
into. A man made some objection to this, and 
wished me to explain the lastsentence. Some 
others called on him not to disturb the meet- 
ingnow. Ruth madesome pertinent remarks, 
and said that God’s spirit would not always 
strive with those who would not be gathered ; 
that the destruction of such was of them- 
selves. The man again retorted, when she 
said she wished none might put off till no 
way remained for them to be gathered, but 
they must be cast off. It was a solemn time 
on the minds of the people generally. 

18th. We attended the Quarterly Meeting 
at Duanesburg. My mind labored under an 
exercise in regard to the youth. In many 
places, two or three families live detached 
from Society, and sometimes a family alone, 
and schools nearly all made up of other peo- 
ple. In attending to the answers to the Que- 
ries, there appeared to be divers instances of 
deviation in dress and address, and in the un- 
necessary use of strong drink; and so far as 
I had passed, there were very few children 
favored with a guarded education, but were 
generally put under the care of other people 
to be taught. Under a sense of the probability 
that they would imbibe some improper views 
from their teachers, my mind became deeply 
exercised. When I thought of expressing my 
concern to the men, I wanted the women to 
hear, and I could find no way more likely [to 
yield relief] than to request that the parti- 
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tions be opened. 
to, and I opened my concern. I moreover 
mentioned that I rejoiced in finding so much 
tenderness among the dear young people, that 
were preserved as well as they were. When 
I had cleared myself, Anna M. Thorn of Nine 
Partners, followed, and there was much ten- 
derness among both old and young. 

23d. At Middlefield, my mind soon felt a 
concern of a trying kind. I mentioned the 
young man who came to our Saviour, saying, 
What good thing shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life. It seemed he had a serious, 
inquiring turn of mind, wanted to enjoy feli- 
city, but when he heard what was to be parted 
with, he went away sorrowful. Thus many 
are in degree inquiring, O what shall I do 
that I may be happy! Here with many ends 
the concern, and it is often forgotten for a 
length of time, though it is so clearly seen 
that something should be done. It seemed 
to me that I never felt so much indifference 
in any meeting, and I labored long to gain a 
little sober attention, and in a degree of love 
concluded. 

24th. Yesterday afternoon and this morn- 
ing I felt grieved for the people. Sadness of 
heart was my lot, because there seemed to be 
no entrance to engage their attention to their 
truest interest. Though this was a general 
sense, I believe their were some sincere, ten- 
der-hearted ones among them. 

25th. At Charleston. O how poor I feel 
this morning. I do not know but that I have 
somehow missed the way that I should go, 
and I do not know where it is I have missed, 
if I have taken an improper step. It was 
dreadful to me to go on toward the meeting, 
but we got there in time and sat down. 
Some small opening presented to my mind, 
and at length it felt as though I must offer 
the little, and I said, He that knew his Lord’s 
will, and did it not, should be beaten with 
many stripes. To our own Master, we must 
either stand or fall, and He whom we profess 
to serve, knows all our weakness or frailty. 
He knows the ability we are furnished with, 
and we can hide nothing from Him. Going 
on in fear and under a sense of much weak- 
ness and some trembling, proceeding carefully 
as way and matter opened, I treated of the 
attention due from parents to children, and 
from children to parents ; and how desirable 
to parents, after they have by night aud by 
day attended to the wants of their dear chil- 


dren, that when they require them to dojimpressed. I wanted that the humble, 
something, they obey with readiness, doing|ful travellers should be encouraged, and I 
as well as they know how. But if perversejlieve they were; and the negligent wart 


disobedience be the way they practise, how 
far this is from being acceptable to the pa- 
rents, how far from making a grateful return 
for 80 great care. 


This was readily acceded|Duanesburg. Before the business came” 


And should not we yield/often been taken to illustrate Divine 


had a short testimony which was close, 
ing, that things will not always be in 
way they are in, that such as are lifter 
will be brought down, and such as are of 
degree will be exalted, those who are wit 
their own eyes, and prudent in their own” 
ceit, will be brought down, while the hut 
who are little in their own esteem and of 
estate are exalted. It was trying exer 
but when I had got through I sat down 
leased. This communication had cong 
able reach on divers that were present. | 
Last evening we received letters from) 
connections and friends at home, givin 
account of their welfare, which has beei 
newed cause of thankfulness to the Fath 
mercies, that as he had been pleased t¢ 
gage me to leave these dear objects of 
love, He had preserved them and me te 
being now near six months since rece} 
any account from them. 
28th. Attended a meeting at Duanesb 
I sat tryingly exercised for some time, 1 
arose and said, The winter is gone, the ~ 
is over and past, the time of the singin 
birds is come, and the voice of the turf 
heard in the land. I then intimated that 
description fitly applied to the poor, tried} 
that has been tempted and buffeted, and 
passed through these difficulties with con 
and adversity, and begins to feel the g@ 
warmth of the Sun of righteousness to a 
Ab how pleasing to realize the winter t 
gone, the rain over and past, the time of 
singing of birds to be come and the voice of 
turtle to be heard in the land! How consol 
how rejoicing, to experience what is no dé 
intended to be conveyed by this passage! 
preciousness of it is sufficient to cause 
heart of the widow to sing for joy. But, 
friends, after all this [how sorrowful it w 
be if] there should be a sitting down at 
a forgetfulness of past favors, and resting 
isfied in the time of prosperity, the tims 
adversity and of favor too, forgotten. 
state of ease is too natural to us, and wit 
watchfulness we are very liable to fall 
it; and in the times set apart for our 80 
approaches to our Maker to permit the 
to wander, and to stray away after the 
lights of this world, the amusing grat 
tions of the things of time. I was favore 
bring several ideas feelingly to view, @ 
believe the minds of many were humblia 


i 
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(To be continued.) 


The Foot of a Horse—The human hand 


obedience to the Great Parent? Is it not|—and very well. But have you ever exat 
ingratitude to neglect to obey Him? Shall|your horse’s hoof. It is hardly less cut 
we receive many blessings and be desirous of|in its way. Its parts ard somewhat more 
more, and return feigned, pretended obedi-| plicated, yet their design is simple and 
ence? As I proceeded I felt strength to in-|ous. The hoof is not, as it appears 
crease, and tenderness and solemnity spread |careless eye, a mere lump of insensible- 
over the assembly, and it became a season of|fastened to the leg by a joint. It is mat 
favor, and my heart breathed thankfulness|of a series of thin layers, or leaves, of B 
and praise to the bountiful Giver. Before|about five hundred in number, and nice 
parting I bid them an affectionate farewell, |ted to each other, and forming a lining 
and commended them to God and the Word |foot itself. Then there are as many 
of His Grace. They appeared after meeting |layers, belonging to what is called the ™ 
solemn, not going into light or vain conver-| bone,” and fitted into this. These are @! 
sation, as in some places I have painfully|Take a quire of paper and insert the 
witnessed. one by one into those of another quit 
27th. We attended Monthly Meeting at!you will get some idea of the arrangemet 
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several layers. Now, the weight of the! turn again to Bethel where God met with 
p rests on as many elastic springs as there |thee in the beginning; repent, and thy soul 
ayers in his four feet—about four thou-jshall yet live. Apply thyself with earnest- 
; and all this is contrived, not only for|ness to the means appointed in God’s mercy 
onveyance of his own body, but for what- |for thy restoration, until enabled to exchange 
burdens may be laid on him.—Rural|thy pleasure building of to-day, which hath 
e. only sand for a foundation, for the substantial 
and ever enduring felicity of the redeemed. 
I know thee not by name or place—only as a 
brother for whom Christ died, and whose 
cause he is even now pleading at the Father’s 
throne: He loves thee, and wants to save thee 
so much, and yet I fear thou ‘ will not.” 


EES 
. For “The Friend.” 

Would you judge of the lawfulness or un- 
ainess of pleasure? of the innocency or 
pnity of actions? take this rule: What- 
weakens your reason, impairs the tender- 
of your conscience, obscures your sense of 
or takes off the relish of spiritual things;| Sea in Hducation.—Dr. Clarke, in his little 
ort, whatever increases the authority of|volume upon this subject, has pointed out in 


body over your mind, thaf thing is sin 
u, however innocent it may be in itself.” 
y moustache is quite a pretty one—it 


a very impressive way the bearings of science 
upon a question which has been hitherto 
handled with very little reference to scientific 


nicely the general contour of thy face—|principles. He says that the endurance: of 
parts to thee a half-military, and sort of] women is not equal to that of men, which 
mropean style, which, with thy broad,|everybody claimed to know before; but he 
e shoulders and good carriage, makes|says that this inequality of endurance must 
one that may well be admired. Thy|shape school policy, which has not hitherto 
es, and the selection and arrangement of|been admitted, and he furthermore discloses 
ewelry, are certain to attract the atten-|the mischievious and fatal consequences that 


of whoever may be in thy presence. Thy 
hers are sufticiently polished and are quite 
etive. Thy acquirements are considera- 
thou art well posted in Shakespeare, 
ens, and many of the poets. Thy associ- 
accord thee much attention and prefer- 
; the fact is, thou art really very popular, 
shere is a lustre about thee that impresses. 
y friends caution thee about thy tastes, 
attach too much importance to it, for 
forget the claims as well as the charms 
buth—they have had their good time, and 
outlived their love for externals; and if 
should listen to all their admonitions, 
sels and warnings, thou might pass thy 
ting in gloom, and be shut out from sun- 
» the best part of thy day; No, no, don’t 
d them—they will get over it.—And 
than all this, if thou allows thyself to 
me too conscientious, thou’lt never get 
zin business in the world. Sharp, shrewd 
would pluck thee on every side, and leave 
jaway in the rear to be pointed at as one 
couldn’t make a living. 
us has the devil been instructing thee: 
is and more too of a similar nature, has 
snemy of thy peace, already persuaded 
to believe, is true—thou hast imbibed it 
and the poison is now working—that 
srness of conscience which preserved thee 
rlier life is waning—the light that was 
lee is growing less and less, darker and 
er. Gross sins thou wast never guilty 
t, “the little foxes are spoiling the ten- 
bine.” The vanity of thy mind, thy love 
probation, thy forgetfulness of thy Crea- 
hy ambitious dreams of the future, thy 
he of the Master and His words, thy fear 
e cross of a crucified Lord, thy dread of 
Mtraight and narrow way, thy refusal to 
thyself objects and idols which thou 
; to be wrong, are all fast sapping thy 
tual life, and to-day thou art further from 
and His salvation than thou wast a few 
3 ago. 
here is a way to return which thou art 
enorant of :—forgiveness afresh, and re- 
iation awaits thee. “Repent, for the 
dom of Heaven is at hand.” And “ boast 
hyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest 
hat a day may bring forth.” Accept 
the proffered blessing of divine help ; re- 


follow in our schools from practically disre- 
garding the physical differences of sex. The 
effects of exposing girls to the same school 
method and discipline as boys are injurious 
and often fatal to health, but from their na- 
ture they are studiously concealed, and in the 
present temper of public feeling are often 
persistently denied. The doctor, however, 
has studied the question as a physician, and 
the book abounds with painful evidences that 
he has studied it to some purpose. He shows 


the co-education of the sexes carried out as a 
system, and maintains that what science pre- 
dicts experience verifies. He says: “A phi- 
lanthropist and an intelligent observer, who 
has for a long time taken an actiye part in 


promoting the best education of the sexes, 
and who still holds some sort of official con- 
nection with a college occupied with identical 
co-education, told the writer a few months 
ago that he had endeavored to trace the post- 
college history of the female graduates of the 
institution he was interested in. His object 
was to ascertain how their physique behaved 
under the stress—the wear and tear of wo- 
man’s work in life. The conclusion that re- 
sulted from his inquiry he formulated in the 
statement that “the co-education of the sexes 
intellectually a success, physically a failure.’ ” 
—Galaxy. 


A Voice from the Past. 


Extract from an Epistle issued by Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting in 1833. 

The present period is remarkable for the 
great number of undertakings that have for 
their object the promotion of moral, religious 
or benevolent purposes, and in which the co- 
operation of Friends is often solicited. We 
believe that a frequent or familiar association 
with the world and with those who do not 
conform to our principles or practices, whe- 
ther by writing or carrying on such plans, or 
in our common intercourse among men, is 
calculated to have a weakening effect on the 
mind, to leaven us into the spirit of the world, 
and expose us to temptation, to depart from 
our religious testimonies. It behoves us all, 
and especially the young convinced, to be- 
ware of the great and increasing activity 
‘which prevails at the present day, lest by 
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running into things which are not convenient 
for them, their spiritual strength may be 
dissipated, and their advancement in the work 
of true religion obstructed. 

Be on your guard, dear young Friends, 
against too readily joining yourgelves with 
any of these associations. You will find your 
safety to consist in stillness and a deep in- 
dwelling with the Seed of life in your own 
hearts, keeping within the bosom of our own 
Society, and in your daily walk in the world, 
showing forth a good conversation with meek- 
ness of wisdom in all lowlinessof mind. Avoid 
entering too freely into conversation on re- 
ligious topics, or meddling with subjects which 
are too high for you ; and rather seek to learn 
in the School of Christ, those things which 
belong to your own everlasting peace, than 
be forward to engage in religious discussion. 

Let nothing induce you to slight the pre- 
cious testimonies of truth, either in your dress, 
language or deportment, but yield yourselves 
to the restraining power of the cross, which 
will circumscribe your desires and give you 
solid peace and contentment in a plain and 
moderate way of living. This will preserve 
you also from seeking after wealth, or engag- 
ing in great trade or business, both of which 
are snares that have entangled many visited 
minds, been productive of sorrowful conse- 
quences to them, and brought reproach on our 
religious profession. Finally, dear Friends of 
every class, may we all press after an increase 
of that heavenly fellowship which stands in 
Christ Jesus, our holy head, that, being bap- 
tised by one spirit into one body, we may 
experience a united and harmonious travail 


what must be the inevitable consequences of|for the preservation of our religious Society 


on its original foundation ; for the support of 
its testimonies, and the faithful administration 
of its discipline ; that thus coming unto Christ 
as unto a “living stone, disallowed indeed of 
men, but chosen of God, and precious, we also 
as lively stones, may be built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spirit- 
ual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.” 
(Signed, ) 
WuiiAm Evans, Clerk of Men’s and 
Rura Etny, Clerk of Women’s Yearly 
Meeting. 


Remarkable Memories.—Mary Somerville, in 
her recollections, gives the following instances 
which came under her observation : 

“There was an idiot in Edinburg, the son 
of a respectable family, who had a remark- 
able memory. He never failed to go to the 
kirk on Sunday, and on returning home could 
repeat the sermon word for word, saying, 
Here the minister coughed, Here he stopped 
to blow his nose. During the tour we made 
in the Highlands, we met with another idiot 
who knew the Bible so perfectly that if you 
asked him where such a verse was to be found, 
he could tell without hesitation, and repeat 
the chapter. The common people of Scotland 
at that time had a kind of serious compassion 
for these harmless idiots, because ‘the hand 
of God was upon them.’ 

The wise as well as the foolish are some- 
times endowed with a powerful memory. Dr. 
Gregory, an eminent Edinburg physician, 
one of the cleverest and most agreeable men 
I ever met with, was a remarkable instance 
of this. He wrote and spoke Latin fluently, 
and Dr. Somerville, who was a good Latinist, 
met with a Latin quotation in some book he 
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lature threaten to withdraw if the passage of the eccle- 
siastical bill is pressed. 

The Prussian Reichstag is reluctant to fix the or- 
dinary strength of the army at the high number de- 
manded by the government, 400,000 men, 

On the 22d, the Generals of the army waited in a 
body on the Emperor, and congratulated him on the 
reaching of his 77th birth day. The Emperor, in the 
course of his reply, referred to the army and declared 
that he was determined to maintain its strength, and 
thereby ensure the peace of Europe. 

After a long dehate in the French Assembly, the 
resolution censuring the government for its action in 
reference to the nomination of mayors of cities was de- 
feated by a majority of 62. 

The Duke of Padua and other distinguished persons 
who took part in the recent demonstration at Chisel- 
hurst, have been removed from the mayoralties and 
other offices held by them under the government. 

The Russian Official Messenger publishes a statistical 
table which shows that the fires in that country in 1873 
were 22,476 in number, the damage done being esti- 
mated at forty-four two-fifths millions of roubles. Out 
of that total, five thousand nine hundred and eleven 
were caused by acts of imprudence, three thousand one 
hundred and forty-one are attributed to malevolence, 


was reading, but not knowing from whence 
it was taken, asked his friend Dr. Gregory. 
‘It is forty years since I read that author,’ 
said Dr. Gregory, ‘but I think you will find 
the passage in the middle of such a page.’ 
Dr. Somerville went for the book, and at the 
place mentioned there it was.” 


This belief, of the necessity of imperfection, 
is not only dangerous but hurtful ; for instead 
of inciting to endeavors after holiness, it dis- 
courages all attempts thereto. For what need 
a man set forth towards a city, while be be- 
lieves he shall never come there?—John 
Crook. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—An analysis of the returns of the recent 
parliamentary elections in Great Britain exhibits the 
remarkable fact that, although the Comservative party 
elected the majority of the House of Commons, the 
Liberal party had a majority of the popular votes, The 
Liberals polled 756,386 votes throughout the kingdom, 
and the Conservatives 690,782, a Liberal majority of 
65,654, and yet the Conservatives have a majority of 
50 in the House. 

Parliament reassembled on the 19th, and the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were summoned to the 
Chamber of the Peers to hear the Queen’s speech read. 
Among the subjects referred to in the speech, are the 
marriage of the Queen’s son with a Russian princess, 
which is regarded as a pledge of friendship between 
two great empires; the successful result of the Ashantee 
war, and the drought which has affected the most popu- 
lous provinces of the Indian Empire. In reference to 
the latter the Queen says: ‘‘I have directed the Goy- 
ernor-General of India to spare no cost in striving to 
mitigate this terrible calamity.” Attention is called 
to the delay and expense attending the transfer of land 
in England, which form a serious obstacle to dealings 
in real property, and it is intended to submit measures 
for consideration which will, if adopted, remove much 
of the evil complained of. A bill will also be intro- 
duced dealing with such parts of the acts regulating the 
sale of intoxicating liquors as have given rise to com- 
plaints. Several local matters are referred to, includ- 
ing the working of the act affecting the relationship be- 
tween master and servant: the act dealing with offences 
connected with trade, and the law of conspiracy. The 
Government desires that Parliament before attempting 
fresh legislation on these subjects, should be in posses- 
sion of all the material facts and know the precise ques- 
tions in controversy, to obtain which knowledge a royal 
commission of inquiry has been issued in regard to the 
state and working of the laws referred to. 

Disraeli gave notice that the government would ask 
for the adjournment of the House from the 81st inst. to 
4th mo. 13th. He promised that the budget would be 
ready on the 16th prox. 

On the 20th a remarkably high tide occurred on the 
eastern coast of England. Ipswich, Yarmouth and Hull, 
were partially flooded, and the Thames rose so as in 
some places to overflow its banks to the damage of ad- 
jacent stores and warehouses. Several persons, were 
drowned, 

General Wolseley and part of the troops of the A fri- 
can expedition, have returned to England. 

A loan of $50,000,000 is needed for India, of which 
$15,000,000 are wanted immediately. 

Disraeli has refused to receive a deputation that came 
to ask for the release of the imprisoned Fenians. 

A decree has been promulgated in Madrid establish- 
ing a national bank, granting it a monopoly of the 
issuing of bank notes, and compulsorily incorporating 
with it all other banks in Spain. In return the new 
bank is to make large advances to the government. 

No important change in the north of Spain is re- 
ported. The first movement for the relief of Bilboa, 
by way of the river, was a failure. It was found im- 
possible to effect a landing, and the expedition returned 
to Santander. An ammunition wagon lately exploded 
in Serrano’s camp, and killed and wounded fifty men. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops in the Austrian Legis- 


crease. 
040 francs, those of the same month 1873, 1,852,132 
francs, and those of the last 2nd month 2,011,000 francs. 


eight hundred and sixty-four to lightning. 


The diamond fields at the Cape of Good Hope are 


now nearly deserted, the majority of the seekers after 
wealth having concluded to abandon a quest which en- 
tailed severe labor and rarely paid more than expenses. 


The revenues of the Suez Canal show a steady in- 
The receipts of the 2nd mo. 1872 were 1,333,- 


The Bishop of Iceland has issued a pastoral ordering 


a religious celebration throughout the island on the 
2d day of Eighth mo. next, in commemoration of the 
thousandth anniversary of the first settlement of the 
island. A new constitution granted by Denmark will 
go into effect at the date mentioned. 


A City of Mexico dispatch says: A Catholic mob, on 


the night of March 7th, attacked a Protestant chapel in 
Puebla, broke the windows and furniture, destroyed 
bibles and stoned the pastor. 


Prince Kalakua has been elected King of the Sand- 


wich Islands, to succeed King Lunalilo. The new ruler 
is said to be a man of good character and better abilities 
than his immediate predecessors, 


A recent census of Japan shows the entire population 


to be 33,100,000. The Emperor has ordered that his 
own income shall pay tax equally with that of his sub- 
jects. 
pedition shall be sent against Corea. The government 
is endeavoring to put down the rebellion, but many of 
the military refuse to act against their countrymen. ’ 


The malcontents in Fizen demand that an ex- 


Seventy English journalists have made an excursion 


over the Midland Railroad in the Pullman cars, and 
the papers speak in high terms of this improvement of 


railway travel. The Times says, now that Pullman’s 


enterprise has crossed the Atlantic, the improvement 


will not be limited to England. 
On the 23d, the King of Italy received 3000 persons 


from all parts of the kingdom, who came to congratu- 
late him on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the throne. 


A protest has been -presented in the French Assem- 
bly, from Gambetta and others, demanding the dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber. 

London, 3rd mo. 23d.—Consols 92. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8}d.; Orleans, 8 7-16d. 
White wheat, 12s. 4d. a 12s. 6d. per 100 lbs.; red 
western spring, 11s. a 11s. 8d. 

UnitTEp Statrs.—The receipts from internal revenue 
has recently diminished in consequence of the temper- 
ance agitation in the West, which has lessened the de- 
mands on the distillers. While the sale of intoxicating 
drinks in large towns has not been much affected, it has 
been nearly broken up in many villages and small 
towns of Ohio and Indiana. 

There were 557 deaths in New York last week. 

In Philadelphia the interments numbered 298. The 
total consumption of anthracite coal in this city for 
1873, is given as 1,751,871 tons, and of gas and bitu- 
minous coal about 375,000 tons, making a total of 2,- 
126,871 tons, against 1,988,439 tons in 1872. 

Bald Mountain, in the western part of North Caro- 
lina, near Tennessee, has for several weeks past given 
indications of a volcanic eruption, the ground upon its 
slopes trembling, and loud rumbling noises coming 
from the mountain. 

The New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, which 
was organized in 1864, has decided to close its opera- 
tions. The society has received and disbursed about 


$350,000, and supported seventy teachers amo 
freed people of the South. 

The whole number of hogs packed in the Wes 
11th mo. Ist last to 3d mo. Ist, was 5,383,810, a 
weight 268 pounds; which is a decrease in numt 
weight compared with last year. “q 

On the 22d a fire broke out in Indianapolis, 
consumed a number of valuable buildings. Tot 
about $300,000. : 

On the 23d inst., a large manufactory at New B 
Conn., was burned, and 500 hands were turned 
employment. Estimated loss $800,000. : 

The United States House of Representatives, 
vote of 168 to 77, has passed a bill to fix the am« 
legal-tender notes for general circulation at $40 
000, said amount never to be exceeded. t 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quo 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold, 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1192 a 120; ditto, 1868, 119; 
5 per cents, 1143. Superfine flour, $5.75 a $6; 
extra, $6.25 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a $10.75, — 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.55; No. 2 do., $1.50; 
do., $1.45; white Michigan, $1.82. Oats, 61 a 
Western mixed corn, 87 a 91 cts.; white, 91 a 
Rye, 98 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 16$ a 17} 
uplands and New Orleans. Supertine flour, $5 a 
extras, $5.75 a $6.50; finer brands, $7 a $10.25, 
wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; amber, $1.70 a $1.73; 
$1.78 a $1.83. Rye, 94.96 cts. Yellow corn, 
Oats, 57 a 63 cts. Sales of 2300 beef cattle. 
63 a 7% cts. per lb. gross, and common 4} a 6 ets. 
6 a 84 cts. per lb. gross, and hogs $8.50 a $9 ¢ 
lb. net. Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $1.80 a 
fair to prime, $1.60 a $1.75; good to prime red 
a $1.80. Yellow corn, 78 a 80 cts. Oats, 60 a 
Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $5.50 a $6.25. — 
spring wheat, $1.24}; No. 2 do., $1.173; No. 
npr No. 2 mixed corn, 62 cts. No. 2 spring t 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be k 
pee sa on Sixth-day, the 3d of next mo 

P.M. ; a 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissi¢ 
meet at 10 A. M. of the same day. a 
SamvuEL Mort 
Philada. 3d mo. 24th, 1874. : 


The Visiting Committee meet at the Sche 
Second-day evening, the 30th instant. Conve 
will be at the Street Road Station on that day, t 
the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.4 


A young woman Friend, with experience as a te 
desires a situation as assistant in a Friends’ Scho 
Address box 12, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOO 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Frien 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attac 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with 
of the following named members of the Commit 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Post 

Burlington Co., N. J. 
Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philade 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N.J. 
Rebecca §. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth St. PI 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philad 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. ' 
tn@ton, M. D. a 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. 


Diep, at his city residence, in Philadelphia 
mo. 20th, 1874, OrrveR Parry, in the 80th 
his age, a member of Philadelphia Monthly : 
of Friends for the Western District; and was 
2d mo. 23d, in “ Friends’ Solebury Burying-g: 
Bucks Co., Pa. ; 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. : 


